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’ Editorial— 


The Far East Crisis 


ATCHFUL WAITING” was a good enough foreign policy in the 
W ic. when the worst thing a country could do was seize an 
American oil-well or two. But such a policy—currently being 
lowed by this government in the Far East—could be fatal for the 
ed States in the age of the Atom Bomb and the Trojan Horse. 
China has been tossed away as a “complete failure.” Internal struggles 
age Indo-China and Burma. Labor strife is reaching a dangerous 
ing point in Japan. India, Indonesia, Korea and the Philippines are 
beginning to solve the knotty problems of independence. In short, 
entire Far East is in a revolutionary turmoil, and in such a situation, 
ek, decisive action—not professions of sympathy—is what counts. 


a Two weeks ago, President Quirino of the Philippines, urged the free 

@tions of Asia to unite, so as to keep free. He got little more than a pat 
the head for his suggestion. Where General Marshall’s Harvard sug- 
son was followed by the ERP, President Quirino’s clarion call met 
n well-mannered silence. 


General MacArthur, whether you like his photograph or not, has 
foted a lifetime to American interests in the Pacific; his administration 
pie Japanese occupation has been a singular success. But the State 
ppettment has always treated him like the bad son off in boarding 
meol, and last week a Senate motion to consult him on the Far East 
mS passed by a single vote. Is this American world leadership or 

& politics? 
, President Truman proposed the development of backward areas by 
= Capital in his inaugural address in January. Yet Congress, so busy 
mig vital appropriations to Europe, has done next to nothing about 
fucial Point Four program. 


It Is said that there’s no use weeping about the recent State Depart- 
eat White Paper on China, because it’s all spilt milk. We would sug- 
Mthe Administration get busy, lest Mr. Acheson has to prepare White 

for all the free nations of Asia. For, as Takeo Naoi points out, even 
_” Our supposed bastion in the Pacific, is now imperiled. “Watchful 
emg did nothing to prevent Pearl Harbor. 


in 


Japanese Reds 


Arouse 


Labor, 


Plan Fall Coup 


By TAKEO NAO! 
New Leader Correspondent in Japan 


TOKYO. 


APAN’S UNRELENTING LABOR STRIFE may be the prelude to a 
full-scale communist attempt at revolution this fall. With unions 
coming under increasing communist domination, with a new Red elite 

guard of repatriated war prisoners, and with unemployment and inflation 
rising, the Japanese Communist party is ready to act on its new slogan, 
“From Popular Struggle to Power Struggle.” 

This summer’s labor crises are the artillery salvos before the hard-bitten 
infantry of Red Revolution go on the march. This became clear as early as 
June, when a wild-cat strike of the streetcar and suburban transit systems 


threw Tokyo into complete confusion. 


On June 18, Communist Secretary- 


General Kyuichi Tokuda could confidently assure his Central Committee: 


“The situation at home and abroad 
is extremely favorable for the Com- 
munist party and indicates that the 
revolution is approaching. ... Under 
such conditions, unless we make a re- 
volution, we shall not progress one 
step.” 

Tokuda went on to predict that by 
September the Yoshida Government 
v ould collapse and a “people's coalition 
government” would be set up. 

a Aa a 

THE COMMUNISTS BANK on three 
factors: (1) control of the labor move- 
ment, (2) the tough young repatriates 
whom Russia sent back from her PW 
camps as professional revolutionists, 
and (3) the economic crisis. 

A good index of communist strength 
in a nation’s labor movement is the 
unions’ attitude toward the Cominform- 
directed World Federation of Trade 
Unions. Throughout Europe, trade 
unions are gradually breaking away 
from the WFTU. But in American-oc- 
cupied Japan, any such proposal is in- 
variably voted down, as it was by the 
early summer conventions of the rail- 
road, electrical, and communications 
unions. 

Communist power in these key 
unions is beingextended. For example, 
among the railway workers—Japan’s 
largest and most powerful union—a 
member of the Democratic League 
serves as Central Committee chairman, 
but the vice-chairman, secretary-gen- 
eral and other key administrative offi- 
cers are Communists. 

The second big union in Japan is the 
Communications Workers. And by June 
it had already resolved to “fight as an 
organization with every forceful means 
at its disposal, including strikes.” On 
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June 17, its members were ordered “to 
strengthen the united struggle locally 
and unite all efforts toward overthrow- 
ing the Yoshida Government as well 
as the local authorities.” 

And the NCIO—the national council 
of the industrial uniofis—resolved a few 
days later “to foster a united nation- 
wide struggle in conjunction not only 
with a particular industry, but with all 
industrial workers, farmers and citi- 


SHIGERU YOSHIDA 
"People's Coalition” Next? 


zens concerned, and thereby to carry 
on a political struggle with a broad 
base.” 

These are the official pronouncements 
as Japan’s Communist party shifts from 
“popular struggle” to “power struggle.” 
3ut the party platform is expressed 
as easily with daggers as with docu- 
ments. During the recent railway 
strike, hundreds of railway workers 
armed with knives stormed the meet- 
ings of anti-strike locals, threatening 
the members with cries of “Ki them 
all!” and “If you don’t vote for the 
strike, nobody will leave this room 
alive!” 

All over Japan, there have been 
small-seale rehearsals of the insurrec- 
tion. Hundreds or thousands of workers 
have staged two and three day sit-down 
strikes in factories, or else broken into 
local legislative buildings and refused 
to budge. In Hiroshima and Yokohama, 
workers occupied shut-down plants, 
clashed with policemen, stormed police 
stations. When there are arrests, the 

(Continued on Page Four) 








-—— Kast and West 





Six Soviet Wars 








II 
ag WEEK WE DISCUSSED how Lenin 


created the theory that*wars initiated by 
the Soviet state are “progressive.” Stalin 
has developed this theory to its utter limits. 

For those who recognize the importance of 
Communist conferences and have had the pa- 
tience to study their voluminous resolutions, 
the Sixth Congress of the Communist Inter- 

national in 1928 is reveal- 

ing. Stalin had just climbed 

the last rungs up the lad- 

der to undisputed rule and 

mastery. One year earlier, 

Trotsky had been exiled t 

Central Asia and his fol- 

lowers persecuted. Zinoviey 

and Kamenev had lost in- 

} fluence. The new Congress 

“ue of the Comintern reflected 

Dallio Stalin’s ideas: it was Stalin’s 

Congress. Its resolutions have retained, down 

to this day, their significance as instructions to 

Communists in the event of war; they were 

followed in 1939-45, and they retain their 
validity for the future. 

What they frankly said about wars, defensive 
and offensive, was the opposite of what, at the 
same time, Litvinov was preaching before the 
world public. Wars, the Sixth Congress de- 
clared, are “inevitable,” “revolutionary,” and 
therefore “necessary” 

“The Soviet Union harbors no illusions 
as to the possibility of durable peace... . 
Wars between proletarian and bourgeois 
states will necessarily and inevitably arise. 

“Formal tokens, such as offensive or 
defensive war, cannot serve [as a test to 
determine the nature of war. Communism 
has] to combat all high-sounding phrases 
like ‘we shall never permit another war,’ 
‘no more war.’ etc.... 

“Leninism combats all pacifist theories 
concerning the abolition of war... . Wars 
of proletarian dictatorship against world 
capitalism are inevitable and _ revolu- 
tionary” 

Blind lovalty was henceforth expected from 
ail Communist parties in the event of Russian 
involvement in war. No matte iat the cause 
or who started it, automatically Communists 
the world over were to be enlisted in 
of the Sovict armie 

In the 1930’s Moscow continued to amplify 
this doctrine. Stalin and his lieutenants coined 
new formulas. Lev Mekhlis, editor of Pravda 

ated early in 1939 that in case of war 


support 


“military operations must be transferred to 
the territory of the enemy: we must fulfill 
our international obligations and increase 
the number of Soviet republics.” 

This pi 
t was carried out to letter in 1944-47 
Stalin himsel ail ussec the prospect 


t length 


ram wa finite and clear enoug} 


é 
press i 
hut 1on 
fichting tl | Bu failed 
to materialize—just lid al » other hig! 
hopes which Moscow é l move- 
ments against Mussolini's, Hitler’s, and Tojo’s 
fovernments during the war® his She 
History of the Communist Party, published in 
1938, Stalin reite t “Bolsheviks are not 
Opposed to all kinds of war.” 
» 3 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF RUSSIA‘S DUPES. 
Litvinov in the 1930’s and Vyshinski in the 
1940’s conducted 
all kind of aggression and pictured Moscow as 
the incarnation of pacifism 


“The Soviet Union.” 


propaganda drive op dew 


he stated before 


By David J. Dallin — 


the Disarmament Conference in February. 

1932, “rejects war as an instrument of na- 

tional policy. It sees no need for the cre- 

ation of armed forces. ... The only aim of 
the Soviet Government is the building of 
socialism on the territory of the Soviet 

Union. . To realize these aims, the 

U.S.S.R. needs neither to aggrandize its 

territory nor to intervene {[n the affairs of 

other nations; and it has no need for an 
army, navy, aviation, or any other armed 
force.” 

At present Andrei Vyshinsky is the salesman 
of goods previously offered by Litvinov. Stalin 
knows Vyshinsky is not the best choice for this 
job. But Stalin relies on the fact that there 
still live a multitude of naive and silly people 
in the world, and even a Vyshinsky will suffice 
their ideological needs. He has been correct in 
his cynical evaluation. 


“THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE is fond of w 
wars,” Marshal Voroshilov has declared, 
erally, Voroshilov is not considered to be 
great thinker, and his statements could be dj 
regarded but for the fact that he is a membe 
of the Politburo; before he makes speech 
they are approved and synchronized with th 
general political line. 


. 
agin 


His remark on the natural belligerency y 
the’ Russian people is absurd, of course; {hy 
Russians, no less than any other nation, dreay 
of lasting peace. 

Is this diplomacy not too cunning? The on 
face of Stalin’s regime, turning toward it 
faithful, appeals for support of any war, eyep 
a war of aggression, if waged by Russia. Th 
other face, turned toward the non-Communis 
world, vows to keep peace and foreswear 
aggression. The third face, that of the Wa 
Minister of the Soviet Union, looks bellicose 
and ominous. His people, he says, love to fight 
and the Minister is just a servant of his people 
and has to carry out the people’s wishes. ... 





a i 
A third and final column on the Soviet 


theory of wars will appear next week. 
XQ 








r— The Home Front 





Voice of Individualism 





S ONE WHO HAS OFTEN CALLED for 
A good men to speak up for conservatism, 
I give thanks for Herbert Hoover. Of 
late he has come to represent the traditional 
attitudes of America much as Winston Churchill 
symbolizes the old order of Britain. Neither of 
these men can be smirched with the accusation 
of subvervience to mere business interests. 
Both have given proof of de- 
votion throughout long lives 
spent in public service. Both 
indubitably believe in their 
political and economic creeds 
with a faith that is close to 

religious devotion. 
Herbert Hoover’s statement 
on his 75th birthday was rot 
4 a reasoned discussion of the 
issues involved in the great 
Bohr ees : 
debate on individualism vs. 
socialism. The old engineer limited himself to 
one set of proofs that government control is 
proceeding at a rapid pace. The 140,000,000 
people in this country now spend a lot of their 
money by community action. Because we spend 
more together, each one has, comparatively, 
less to spend on himself in accordance with his 
own whims. To our only living ex-President 

this seems bad. 


BUT THIS MAN, magnif 


of an age which is passing. 


icent as the symbol 
was not speaking as 
professor of economics or history. As a man 
who for more than thirty years has played 
leading part in our public life, he stood there 
in the stadium at Palo Alto and asked the 
American people to take thoug yht. It is to be 
hoped that millions, including industrialists, 
Congressmen, editors and New Dealers, will 
give heed. p 

There are few men in the world whose ex- 
gives them so great warrant to speak 
The turns of war and peace, 
depression and recovery, have tossed him up 
and down and up. He first appeared before 
mankind as history’s greatest almoner. This 
vigorous individualist undertook the adminis- 
tration of a great charity fund provided by the 
taxpayers of the United States. In that emer- 
sency personal mercy was not enough. With 
the return of peace, this businessman and en- 
gineer took on, as Secretary of Commerce, the 
task of setting the Government to work in the 
interest of manufacturers and merchants. He 


perience 
on these matters. 





By William E. Bohn— 


did more than any other occupant of that office 
to make businessmen appreciative of govern 
ment support. 


2: %& 


THEN CAME THE FOUR YEARS of the 
Presidency and the tragedy of 1929-32. It could 
not’ have happened to a more innocent man, 
Herbert Hoover believes that we must pay for 
the good of prosperity with the suffering of 
depression. Except for the inauguration of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, he let 
nature take its course. His theories may be 
good or bad, but adherence to them had all the 
appearance of heartlessness. Politically it was 
fatal. So Herbert Hoover, one of the most in- 
telligent and public-spirited Presidents of our 
time, bowed out of Washington a failure. Here 
was tragedy of the first order. 

And now—by one of history’s ironies—Herbert 
Hoover has completed a task which redounds 
mightily to the benefit of New Dealers and 
government controllers. The great weakness 
of the New Deal was that Roosevelt was 4 
bad administrator and had no respect for the 
mechanisms of government. Now comes the 
Hoover Commission. Between his 70th and 75th 
birthdays, Herbert Hoover came out of his 
beloved library. At the call of the President 
he gathered a body of experts. He did a job 
of organization, of analysis, of reform and 
simplification which staggers the imagination. 
He must have been saying to himself: “I don't 
believe in government controls; but if we must 
have them, let’s have a government which cat 
do business.” ” 

Perhaps the love for this man which was % 
overwhelmingly demonstrated on his annivel 
sary celebration may be due to the fact that 
he has gone through so much of our history 
with us. From 1917 onward he has been 4 
participant in our life. It may, in some pal 
be due to the fact that Herbert Hoover repre 
sents our type of mind. He is typically Amer 
ican both in his strength and in his weakness 
He is a first-class engineer and businessman. 
As a political and economic theorist he hardly 
shines. But neither do we—or most of us. Bit 
probably the great change in feeling toward 
this old man, who has come so far with us, # 
chiefly due to his profound and conspicuous 
sincerity. He may be right or wrong, but none 
can deny that he is a true, straight, honest mal 
genuinely devoted to the public welfare. 
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Washington and the Nation 





How AMA Fights Hoover Plan 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OVERNMENTAL reorganiza- 
G tion plans developed by for- 
mer President Hoover, and 


adopted in major form by Presi- 
F dent Truman, were to go into effect 


this morning unless either the 
Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives disapproved of them by Fri- 
That the Senate 
might do so was suggested by the 
fact that the Senate Expenditures 
Committee already had voted 
against them. 


Two plans had reached their final 
form . with more-to come. Plar 
No 1 called fon creating a National 
Welfa Department with Cabinet 
status. Plan No. 2 called for the trans 
fer of the Bureau of Employment 


from the Federal Security 
to the Labor Department 
> urged by the Hoover 


ns we 


ion and accepted by President 





part of a long-range effort 


streamline the 


complex set-up o 

executive branch of the govern- 
Plan No. 1, providing for a Depart- 
a Se tary of National Wel- 

would make official what has 
eady taken place—that is, since 1933 
force of circumstance, and by Act 
Ce ess, the government increas 


gly has gone into the problem of 





ling fo welfare of the An 
peopl lany separate and sen 
have been ca 
this ork with only slight 
nce -to othe: and to ant 
9) ated direction. Former 
dent Hoo. idea was to bring 
ol these together in a single effi- 
ntly administered government de- 


THE MOST DETERMINED opposi- 
won to the establishment of a De- 
partment of National Welfare, oddly 
enough, came the American 
Medical Association, which does not 
tke Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing. Mr. Ewing’s public ad- 
‘oeacy of the President’s National 
Health Insurance Bill is the reason. 
The A.M.A. lobbyists seemed to feel 
‘we that if a Department of National 
Welfare is established, Mr. Ewing wili 
gg as Secretary of National 


from 


All of this led me to do some be 
the 
What I 


led research into 


*Nedical Association. 


American 
found, I 


ust confess. 


came as a great surprise 

me, as it might to you. I had al- 

48 thought of the A.M.A. as a pro- 

“Sioned society, concerned solely with 

1 tings as the ethics of the pro- 
‘Won and research in medicine 


| found that in the State of IIli- 
Pe aa years ago it was judicially 
cal es that the American Med- 
_,.s0Clation is not a professional 
a at all but a business organi- 
> mon a par with a retail mer- 
“ants association. 

‘Making it findings, upheld by the 
the Illinois State Board 
sa based its findings on the 
“that the A.M.A.’s Bureau of Med- 
Se “onomics, during the year 1938. 
pent @ substantial portion of 
‘ tor the printing and 
membership of such 
a ‘ Collecting 
“Organized 
Services,” 


Stata? 
“S$ Courts 
Rey ew 


ovel 
issuance 
business 
Medical 
Payments for 
lershin giving to its mem 

information used by commer- 
" fellection agencies. 
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The State of Illinois also found that 
the A.M.A. Bureau also maintains com- 
plete records of professionally con- 
trolled collection agencies which pro- 
vide physicians with data as to the 
financial status of the patient. This 
Bureau also deals with information as 
to the collection of accounts, provides 
fee schedules, and so forth. 

The State of Illinois found these 
activities laudable in themselves and 
certainly in the interest of the business 
success of the members of the A.M.A., 
but went on to make the point that 
“these are not activities which make 
in the primary purpose 
ot a_ scientific or educational 
ciation.” 

The court found “little distinction, 
therefore, between that feature of the 
A.M.A.’s activities and the 
Better Business Bureau or a 
Merchants Association.” 


for or assist 


asso- 
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Hong Kong May Be Test 
Of U.S. Policy in Far East 


THERE IS AN OMINOUS overtone 
in the news from China. The new 
critical center is Hong Kong, and 
threatens to bring to a quick boil a 
situation which the State Department’s 
White Paper seemed to indicate was 
a slow simmer for the distant future. 

The Chinese Communists are threat- 
ening to occupy Hong Kong, after they 
occupy Canton. The point at issue is 
that the Communists claim Hong Kong 
is Chinese territory; whereas England 
claims, by virtue of ancient treaties 
with China, that Hong Kong is a 
British crown colony. 

The State Department’s White Paper, 


wf pee ae 
s Z a 


“Justice” 


--Seaman, 


“CONVOY" 








Pen Points 


Accumulating evidence points to 
the end of the Klan’s heyday of 
nocturnal forays and midnight beat- 
ings. It would now require a power- 
ful shot in the arms to revive their 
flogging spirits. 


© * * 


The Boston Communist who 
strengthened the prosecution while 
testifying in defense of the 11 Com- 
munists on trial probably was truth- 
ful in boasting of direct descent 
from John and Priscilla Alden. Her 
testimony spoke for itself. 


% * 
Paul Robeson is correct in assert- 
Soviet 
lands are forever singing. 


ing that 
satellite 
The 


prove 


the people in the 


numerous extorted confessions 
that the 
courage their subjects to sing often 
and freely. 


police-states en- 


» » 


Kremlin boasts of higher efficiency 
in Russia than the US are bolstered 
by the recent purges. In our country 
those in disfavor disappear from 
public life; in Russia they simply 
disappear. 


Pa * ok 


The US vigorously assailed the 
Anglo-Argentine trade pact that 
would assure England the meat she 
craves. What is one nation’s meat 
is another nation’s beef. 





The Ku Klux Klan is fighting des- 
perately for its right to wear masks. 
No one will be taken in by their 
hypocritical plea of respect for their 
cloth. 


* * * 


Russia is not endearing herself to 
the world by the obstructionist tac- 
tics designed to hamstring the UN 
which she helped found. Some na- 
tions favor issuing to her a certifi- 
cate as a charter dismemberer. 


a m ms 


Those responsible for mistreating 
DP’s resettled in some southern 
sugar plantations have some justi- 
fication. They simply wanted to 
make them, after years of exposure 
to horrible conditions in the Old 
World, feel at home in the New. 


%: a ak 


The US Indians insist that the 
only result of the law prohibiting 
the sale of liquor to them is to en- 
courage bootlegging. Its repeal will 
legitimately raise their morale and 
legally boost their spirits. 


& me x 


There is nothing surpising in 
Russia’s closing her Shanghai con- 
sulate on the ground she does not 
recognize the new regime. It often 
happens that being very very close 
to an object interferes with your 
recognition, 








Morris B. Chapman. 





in one of its three main points, uttered 
a warning that, while we did not in- 
tend to take any action to stop the 
Communist conquest of China itself, 


we would regard it as a warlike act~ 


if the Communists extended their con- 
quest beyond the legal borders of 
China. 

That warning apparently overlooked 
Hong Kong and had in mind the pos- 
sibility that the Chinese Communist 
drive might sweep beyond China’s 
borders into French Indo-China, Siam, 
Malaya and possibly India. At the 
time, those possibilities, of course, still 
lay in the somewhat distant future, 
and it may have been thought we 


would not be called upon to put-up- . 


or-shut-up on our warning for quite 
some time, if ever. 
But suddenly, the 
cut down in size to what may be 
only a matter of days. If the British 
view of the legal situation is supported 
by the United Nations, or if our State 
Department finds it necessary to back 


future has been 


up the British, then the Communist 
invasion of Hong Kong makes the 


Chinese situation immediately ominous, 
rather than distantly so; and may re- 
quire the United States under the 
White Paper’s definition to denounce 
the Chinese Communists as_ having 
committed a warlike act against the 
peace of the world, and the United 
States. 

Secretary Acheson indicated his re- 
alization of the seriousness of the sit- 
uation in his press conference last 
Saturday when he revealed that there 
are discussions between the United 
States and Britain over the Communist 
threat to Hong Kong. Two points were 
brought out: (1) That British officials 
have expressed their determination to 
retain control of Hong Kong, and (2) 
That the British so far have failed to 
obtain any firm commitments from the 
United States as to whether we will 
support the British position. 

Secretary Acheson said that the 
United States attitude would depend 
on what happened in Hong Kong. An 
indication of Acheson’s reluctance to 
face a showdown on the White Paper’s 
warning to the Communists — with 
Hong Kong as the issue—was indicated 
by the position he took that any action 
by the Chinese Communists that vio- 
lated the borders of the British crown 
colony would call for action by the 
Security Council. 

In saying that, of course, Mr. Ache- 
son knew that the rules of the U. N. 
require unanimity by the great 
powers on the Security Council, and 
he knew that such unanimity could 
hardly be expected with the Soviet 
Union as one of the members of the 
Council. But Mr. Acheson left him- 
self an opening—or rather a back 
door—when he added that the United 
States would fully support its own 
obligations under the Charter. 

That seemed a rather cryptic remark, 
but it does provide a possibility that 
despite a Soviet veto the United States 
might still find another avenue to sup- 


port the British resistance in Hong 
Kong. 
And that apeared to confirm the 


opinion expressed in diplomatic circles 
in Washington when the White Paper 
was first issued two weeks ago that our 
Chinese policy as delineated in that 
document might make war with the 
Soviet Union more rather than less, 
imminent. 
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Conversation With Bella Dodd | 


By LOUIS 


ELLA DODD was just what American Communism needed. One 
Bb of the Communist party's few important women leaders, she 

was a power in the CIO Teachers Union, and bore by marriage 
the name of one of America’s outstanding families. She was genial, 
energetic, an effective speaker. 

First, as a fellow-traveler, her name graced many front organiza- 
tion lists. Later, as a professed party member, she was elected to 
the New York State party executive, and then to the national com- 
mittee. Suddenly, a few weeks ago, she was expelled from the party, 
accused of “discrimination against Negroes,” “Brow- 
derism,” “white chauvinism.” 

When I decided to ask Bella Dodd for an inter- 
view, I didn't think she’d see me. But her manner 
was friendly when I called her. and she agreed to 
meet me for lunch. 


I LAST SAW BELLA DODD in 1936, when I was 
Manhattan campaign manager for the American La- 
bor party. and she was working in it for the CP. 
Though we had many quarrels then, I had always 
been polite, and perhaps it was this correct amiability 
that she now recalled. 

Our conversation was not a great success. 
uncomfortable, and I imagine she did also. 
chatted, but somehow it just didn't “take.” 

Had she, I asked, made anti-Semitic remarks, as 
the Daily Worker said? 
crossed her face. 

“In all the other charges,” she said, “I can find 
some shred of explanation for the attitude of the 
State Committee. But no matter how hard I think 
about thal accusation, I cannot recall the slightest 
occasion which would give them the right to make 
it.... Unless it’s because the witnesses at my wedding 
were two of my best Jewish friends.” 

I tried to ease the tension. “Bella,” I said, “you 
musn’‘t feel too badly about this communistic accu- 
sation. “Imagme how we Jewish socialists felt when 
Soviet Russia justified its murder of the two principal leaders of the 
Jewish Bund in Poland, Erlich and Alter. on the grounds that they 
were Hitler's agents.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “I am sure you mean well. but at the 
same time you don’t forget to rub it in.” And with a sigh she 
added: “Maybe I'll get used to it with time.” 

“I feel.” she continued, “like a newly divorced woman who has 


I felt 
We 


The shadow of a frown 
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BELLA DODD 
“Like a Divorced Woman" 


just lost her husband because he is a scoundrel, but nevertheless 
doesn’t want anyone else to berate him.” 

Had she supported the renegade Earl Browder? 

“Well,” she replied, “that is the usual subterfuge. When anyone 
criticizes the line of the leadership, he is charged with Browderism.” 

“The real cause of my break was the leadership’s determination 
to maintain the Communist opposition in the CIO at all costs.” She 
explained that she and others had argued that such tactics might 
lead to the CIO’s expelling its Communist unions. But the party 
leaders answered that if this happened, the expelled 
unions would form ‘shel own contval body. 


WE THEN PASSED to a beenee charge against 
her — the case of the Puerto Rican tenants. I went to 
Bella Dodd's office at 100 West 42nd Street and saw 
all the records. The facts, briefly, are these. 

Frances Dzerlin, formerly a janitress at 1600 
Lexington Avenue, had paid $200 down and taken 
over the house as landlady. Like most of the neigh- 
borhood landlords (including the house’s former 
owners), she ducked the rent law. As a result, she 
was hauled into court. charged with violation, and 
ordered to refund the overcharges to her tenants. 

Unable to pay back the $2,000 she owed, Mrs, 
Dzerlin appealed to Bella Dodd. If she were put'‘in 
jail, she declared, her tenants wouldn't get back a 
cent, and her crippled husband would be left home- 
less and helpless. 

Bella Dodd made the landlady promise to make 
every possible effort to repay the $2,000. Mrs. Dzer- 
lin borrowed money from friends and relatives, bor- 
rowed some money on her husband's life insurance 
policy. Finally she was able to assure Bella Dodd 
that the tenants would eventually be paid in full. 

Mrs Dodd worked out an agreement with Rent 
Commissioner Saul M. Fink, stipulating that the land- 
lady's sentence be suspended until all the money was 
paid back. 

But the tenants were Puerto Ricans. Although her negotiations en- 
abled them to get their money back, the State Board of the Communist 
party ruled Bella Dodd's efforts “discrimination against Negroes.” 

* tk 4% 

ON HER OWN AGAIN, Bella Dodd will have a tough time. Al- 
though some of her law firm's clients will quit her by Party order. 
she is not too worried about it. To re-establish herself in the com- 
munity will require hard work, but she is not afraid. 

Looking at Bella Dodd, I thought to myself: How many intelligent 
people must become Communist victims so that other well-meaning 
young people don’t fall into the net of these Red Jesuits! 
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to which the Japanese masses have 
become radicalized and politicalized. 
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“We 2000 veterans, bursting with 
vitality and the ever-radiant inspira- 
tion of Soviet truth, have come home 
full of fighting spirit as the shock 
troops of the democratization of our 
Japanese fatherland. ...As the Red 
Vanguard of the international prole- 
tariat, which unites within itself both 
the Soviet Union and Japan, we 
pledge ourselves to annihilate anti- 
Soviet and anti-Communist dema- 
gogues, to plunge into the million- 
strong ranks of the Japanese Com- 
munist party, and to wage an un- 
flinching struggle for our national in- 
dependence. Our fellow-countrymen 
in the Soviet Union, full of martial 
vigor to the bursting-point, are train- 
ing themselves for the day on which 
they are to sail back, a million strong, 
across the great sea....” 
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It is clear from this that the 
Union will back more 
trained “reinforcements” as 
struggle gets hotter. 
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AN EXPECTED ECONOMIC CRISIS 
will bring the situation to the boiling 
point, the Communists believe. Thus 
much of their rancor is directed against 
tne Nine-Point Program outlined by 
General McArthur last December. This 
program was, to put it bluntly, a policy 
of retrenchment: its aim is to 
government subsidies. to 
tighten credit, reorganize 
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Naming af Kaiser Enhances Union Say on Foreign Policy 


By ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


the foreign policies of the United 

States have uniquely, since the 
founding of the Republic, remained 
the property of capital and its pro- 
fessional diplomatic caste. In part, this 
was due to the traditional mistrust of 
diplomacy by our people (Mr. Dooley 
and Will Rogers accurately reflected 
this), a traditional isolationism and, as 
far as Jabor was con¢éerned, an under- 
standable preoccupation with domestic 
affairs. Samuel Gompers had vision 
enough to actively seek AFL partici- 
pation in the formulation of American 
foreign policy (particularly in the 1922 
jisarmament conference in Washing- 
ton) but basically neither the AFL 
nor its constituents were interested in 
perhaps in 


T: COURSE and management of 


foreign policy, except 


tariff-making and immigration. 


Not until Hitler came to power did 
there appear meaningful stirrings of 
interest among trade unionists in for- 
eign affairs and not until World War II 
did organized labor here become com- 
peer to its counterparts in Western 
European countries where Socialist or 
labor governments ensured the fullest 
contribution of trade unionism in the 
councils of President 
Roosevelt realized the need for labor 
participation in foreign affairs, or, 
more accurately, the need for labor 
support, in strengthening our foreign 
policy. However, his realization was 
accompanied by little more than visits 
to battlefronts by union men, a few 
minor appointments to Cabinet depart- 
ments and that was all. 


diplomacy. 


Today, the American labor move- 
ment— AFL, CIO, Railroad Brother- 
hoods—is united, as never before, in 
influencing the direction of our foreign 
policy, whether it be vis-a-vis China, 
Spain, the Soviet Union or Israel, the 
Marshall Plan and even in the assign- 
ment of diplomatic personnal. 


%* a * 


AT LAKE SUCCESS, it is well 
known that it was the strongly ex- 
pressed opposition by the AFL’s Inter- 
national Labor Affairs Committee, 
ably commanded by Matthew Woll 
and David Dubinsky, which precluded 
Tecognition of Fascist Spain and simi- 
lerly it has been the continued effort 
f AFL international representatives 
which has made the issue of Soviet 
forced labor a number one item in the 
agenda of international conclaves. 


Certainly had the American trade 
unon movement been less sophistic- 
aed the westward course of Soviet 
empire would today stretch far be- 
= Berlin, and American moral 
‘adership abroad might have been 
lotally ineffective. The newly ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Philip M. Kaiser, in charge of the 
“epartment’s international labor af- 
lalt's, said recently: 


_T have been to Europe several 
nes in the last year (1948) and I 
k there is nothing more striking 
an observer than the fact that 
, erican labor support of our for- 
‘M@ policy and, particularly, the 

hall Plan, does more to offset 
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and to frustrate the Communist prop- 
aganda about what the Marshall Plan 
is, than any other factor in the whole 
picture. ... 


“I was in Luxemburg in March 
1948 when the International Fed- 
eration of Transport Workers had a 
meeting to support the Marshall Plan. 
What struck me very impressively 
was that every one of the workers 
there from every country in Western 
Europe got up and emphasized in his 
first paragraph, if not in his first sen- 
tence, that the fact that American 
labor is supporting the Marshall Plan 
is to him proof conclusive that the 
Communist propaganda is a tissue of 
lies.” 

It was insight, as well as knowledge, 
which enabled the American trade 
union movement to see the need for 
the Truman Doctrine as well as the 
Marshall Plan and ECA ,to oppose dis- 
mantling of German plants or to ar- 
range for long visits by staunchly 

democratic trade unionists from Europe 
to our country. And it was insight and 
knowledge that has led to the in- 
formation of a new democratic world 
labor federation, 


IN THIS DECISIVE ENTREE of 
labor into American foreign policy, 
the Department of Labor, under the 
late Secretary Lewis Schwellenbach 
and now the able and_ energetic 
Secretary Maurice Tobin, has been of 
utmost value. True, American trade 


unionism has its own personal contacts 
in the upper reaches of the 
labor 


State 


Department and with move- 








MAURICE TOBIN 
An Outstanding Force 


ments abroad but in the day-to-day, 
hard, plodding operations, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is the first port of call. 


This has largely come about because 
of the establishment in the Spring of 
1946 by Schwellenbach of a bureau 
called the Office of International Labor 
Affairs. To head this office came David 
A. Morse, now director-general of the 
International Labor Organization and 
as his executive assistant came Philip 
M. Kaiser, a Rhodes scholar from Wis- 
consin (where he studied under the 
revered Selig A. Perlman) with a 
varied governmental background in 
international affairs. 

Concomitant with this“office, there 
was set up a year later a Trade Union 
Advisory Committee on International 
Affairs which, meeting with Secretary 
Tobin and Assistant Secretary Kaiser 
seven or eight times a year, advises 
with them on international labor mat- 
ters—American labor policy in Japan 
and Germany, for example, or ways of 
strengthening the labor attache pro- 
gram. 

On this Trade Union Committee sit 


the ranking leaders, and in a way its 
diplomatic. corps, of American labor, 
men to whom a trip to Geneva or 
Paris has become little more common- 
place than a trip to Staten Island. The 
committee consists of James B. Carey, 
CIO secretary-treasurer; George De- 
Janey, AFL international representa- 





PHILIP M. KAISER 
A Strategic Pinnacle 


tive; David Dubinsky, ILGWU presi- 
dent; Thomas L. Harkins, representing 
the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers; Arthur Lyon, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association; George Meany, 
AFL secretary-treasurer; Jacob Pro- 
tofsky, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; Emil Rieve, presi- 
dent of the CIO Textile Workers; 
Michael Ross, head of the CIO Inter- 
national Department, and Matthew 
Woll, chairman of the AFL Inter- 
national Labor Affairs Committee. 


It was out of this committee that 
there came an entente cordiale be- 
tween AFL and CIO which, in turn, 
made possible the creation of the new 
world democratic labor federation, 


* x . 


AMERICAN LABOR has been for- 
tunate in the encouragement given by 
Schwellenbach and Tobin to its partic- 
ipation in foreign affairs. That encour- 
agement was particularly visible in 
President Truman’s appointment of 
Kaiser at Tobin’s recommendation, an 
appointment made with the full suport 
not only of the Trade Union Advisory 
Committee but of businessmen as well. 
The Office of International Labor 
Affairs, already of importance, will in 
time rise to a strategic pinnacle in the 
battle against Stalinism. Today it has 
a wide variety of functions: 


1. Coordinate, supervise and direct 
the international work of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


2. Represent the Department on the 
interdepartmental committee dealing 
with international affairs in the execu- 
tive branch of the government. 

3. Subject to the overall foreign 
policy coordination of the State De- 
partment, be responsible for U. S. 
participation in the International La- 
bor Organization. 

4. Responsible*for maintaining day- 
to-day contacts with American trade 
unions on matters of mutual concern 
in the foreign field. 


5. Responsible for, in collaboration 
with the State Department, of la- 


bor attache program of the Foreign 
Service. (Today there are 26 full- 
time and seven part-time labor at« 
taches; in 1943, there were none.) 


6. Responsible for 
conditions abroad. 


reporting labor 


7. Responsible for bringing labor 
views into consideration, formulation 
and implementation of American fore 
eign policy. 


8. Distributing a regular flow of ine 
formation on labor development hera 
for combatting Communist propaganda 
abroad. 


* * * 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOA 
has wide participation in international 
activities. In 1946, Congress gave it 
statutory membership on the Board of 
Foreign Service together with State, 
Commerce and Agriculture to mak9d 
the rules for administering our foreign 
service. The ILO, which we joined be~ 
latedly in 1934, is growing daily im 
importance (the UN on July 30 
through its Economic and Social Coun 
cil asked ILO to establish a fact-find« 
ing and conciliation commission to 
extend and protect trade union rights), 
and the Department of Labor is re 
sponsible for American participation 
in the 15 ILO meetings yearly. It sup 
plies, at the request of the State De- 
partment, advisers to US delegates to 
UN commissions. It advises the Army 
on labor policies and problems arising 
in the administration of the occupie® 
areas. It handles an_ international 
educational exchange program, t 
maintains Hason with ECA through 
the Office of ECA Labor Advisors, it 
represents the Labor Department im 


the Interdepartmental Trade Agreee 
ments Committee. 
One of its most important assign- 


ments is the Department’s membership 
on two interdepartmental committees 
—the Executive Committee on Eco# 
nomic Foreign Policy and the Com< 
mittee on International Social Policy, 
These two Committees, their activities 
little known or publicized, concern 
themselves with the formation of gov~ 
ernment-wide US positions to be take} 
at meetings of international organiza 
tions. ; 


What has made the Department of 
Labor an outstanding force in tha 
democratic world’s fight for freedon® 
is that its international affairs person 
nel are knowledgeable men and that 
the department is seeking to imples 
ment the struggle against Communism 
with an affirmative appreciation 0 
the need for a positive program, say, 
the application of Point 4, the Bol@ 
New Program of President Truman, 
It is an important force in bringing @ 
sense of understanding here that thé 
enemy is not democratic socialism but 
Stalinism and that the western Euro- 
pean ‘countries which have, within a 
democratic framework, set themselves 
up as social democracies, are the most 
important bulwark we have against 
the fifth-column in western Europe. 


Since 1913, when a onetime United 
Mine Workers official, William B. Wile 
son, became our first Secretary, thd 
Department of Labor hasn’t meant 
much anymore than it did from 1903 
mn when it was the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. Today, the De-= 
partment of Labor has become a vita 
factor in the crusade for freedom, and, 
since it has based itself on a funda 
mentally agreeable relationship with 
America’s free trade unions, its ever= 
growing influence may help avert 
another tragedy of European labor. 
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ESTER B. GRANGER has been a leading Negro spokesman for the 
L| past quarter century. Executive Secretary of the National Urban 

League, special wartime advisor to the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Granger is also acting president of the National Conference of 


Social Work and a member of 


Communists and: 


CP’s Influence Among Negroes an§si 
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President Truman’s Committee On 


Equal Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed Forces. 


Of the National Urban League 


“The League is a social service agency which seeks to improve the 


socio-economic conditions under 


cities. In the usual sense of the 


political. But every American social 


the point ol 


govern a vibrant and growin; 
munism and fascism. 
of those who would substitute 
democratic relationship 


freedom 


agency 


Granger writes: 


which Negroes live in American 


word, the Urban League is non- 


must be political to 


ubscribing unreservedly to the principles that must 
democracy. It must be opposed to com- 
It must not only reject the dishonest appeals 
state-controlled existence for the 
involved in group cooperation and personal 


but at the same time it must strongly fight against the 


native-born proponents of a brutal racism.” 


The following account by Mr. Granger, based upon testimony he 
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delivered recently before the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, constitutes, we think, a definitive answer to the misguided 
and misinformed who erroneously believe that communism has made 


real headway among the Negro people. 
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By LESTER B. GRANGER 


outset that the extent of Com- 
munist 


| ET ME MAKE IT CLEAR from the 


influence among our 
Negro population has been grossly 
exaggerated, not only by spokesmen 
for the Communist party, but also by 
gullible and fearful defenders of the 
status quo in politic Objective refer 
ence to a few basic figures will prove 
my point. The number of Communists 
in the United Stat who are officially 
nem be f tl arty i been vari 
ously estim during the last ten 
veal at 100,000 and 200,000 
Of cou 

ent all 
the (¢ 
fellow-tra\ 1 lave been « 


» million 


at between one and tw« 


American Negroes have traditionally 
reflected with a fair degree of con 
sistency the political thinking of their 
neighbors and their neighborhoods. In 
sections overwhelmingly 
Republican, for instance, the great ma- 
jority of Negroes are apt to be Re 
publicans. Where they are distinctly 
Democratic, the great majority of Ne- 
groes are Democratic. The chief excep- 
tion to this general rule is to be found 
in those Southern state 
manipulation of election laws for a 
Negroes have 
Demo 
rats in the prima f an ove 


which are 


; where, through 


‘reat many generation 


been prevented from voting a 


wheln 


Now. I roe are ten per cent 


our national population, and thi 
same consistency in 
political thinking holds good 


with re pect to mmunist belief and 


vailing 


persuasion, then t per cent of the 
t parts 
possibly ten per cent of the 
colored 


members o ie Communi 


Amer- 
cans. In other words, there would be, 


traveler would be 


according to this method of figuring, 
10,000 Negro members 
of the Communist. party and another 
100,000 inclined to support the party 
in its political objectives and policies. 
Even if this were true, these members 
would not be numerous enough to jus- 
tify the wild speculations that have been 


approximately 


indulged in about communist infiltra- 
tion in Negro leadership groups, o1 
communist capture of the political 


power of Negroes. 


Actually, however, the ratio is a 
great deal less than one-tenth, as is 
idmitted by Communists themselves in 
their infrequent moments of frankness. 
Fifteen million Negroes live in these 
United States, but of that number 
approximately sixty-five per cent 
close to 10,000,000—still live in the 
South. And as everyone know media 
f communication are more limited in 
the South than in other parts of the 
country. Transportation is more diffi- 
ult, especially in those farming areas 
vhere the large proportion of ou 
Southern Negro population lives. And 
because of limited transportation and 
communication facilities it is difficult 
for any undercover movement to spread 
in the South, unless it be a movement 
vhich suits the purposes of the domi- 


nant majority. 


The Ku Klux Klan, for instance, was 
at one time able to spread very rapidly 
because it fitted ideally into the plans 
of the political and economic overlords 
of the Southern region. And so be- 


cause of these basic difficulties of com- 
munication, the chances are slight that 
there has been any important recruit- 
ment of Negroes in that very part of 
the country where considerably more 
than half of the Negroes live. 


The number of Negroes in this 
country who are members of the 
Communist party falls considerably 
below even that 10,000 mark which 
would be established by the usual 
population proportions. The highest 
figure that I have heard quoted from 
any authority is 2,000. 











































THIS LATTER FIGURE is further 
supported by the experience of the 
Progressive party in the recent Presi- 
dential election. Henry Wallace’s can- 
didaey for the Presidency, if not origi- 
nally conceived, was at least warmly 
supported by the Comunist party. And 
communist spokesmen and_ political 
hacks did their utmost to convince 
American minorities—and_ especially 
our Negroes—that their best chance of 
improving their social and economic 
position lay in rolling up a large pro- 
test vote for Henry Wallace, even if 
he could not be victorious. Everyone 
will remember the grandiose claims of 
coming victory that were made by 
“Wallaceites.” It will be remembered, 
also, that at the Wallace meetings there 
was invariably a generous turnout, and 
whenever the Presidential candidate 
spoke in such cities as New York or 
Chicago, a large number of Negroes 
were sure to be included among his 
audience. 


And yet what happened in the elec- 
tion? An analysis of the returns shows 
that the number of votes corralled by 
Henry Wallace approximately equalled 
the maximum estimate of the number 
of “fellow-travelers” consistently sup- 
porting communist purposes. Mr. Wal- 
lace rolled up around 2,000,000 votes; 
but if the figures available from such 
cities as New York and Chicago are to 
be taken as evidence of what happened, 
considerably less than ten per cent of 
those 2,000,000 voters were Negroes. 


New York’s Harlem, that tremendous 
Negro frequently 
represented by its detractors as a 
“vast, seething, hotbed of communism.” 
Yet in Negro Harlem, Henry Wallace 
consistently ran a poor third to Presi- 
dent Truman and Governor Dewey. 
In five election districts of that area, 
President Truman received 108,643 
votes; Governor Dewey 34,076; and 


neighborhood, is 
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Henry Wallace only 28.903, 14 ner cent Fa 
of the total. In Brooklyn, where a. poss’ 
other large concentration of Negroes the | 
to be found, the figures show a ratj nist 
lower than the ratio of white support aspe 
for the Progressive candidate. In Ha- i yeac 
lem again, the Negro candidate for the J tryir 
State Senate running under the banner “con 
of the American Labor party—a Pn men 
gressive party affiliate—received onl perp 
12,719 votes against the vote of S584%% exag 
for the regular Democratic candidate mun 
who was white. publ 


In Chicago, three Negroes sought t Th 
represent the Negro Southside in Com @ acco 
gress. The Democratic candidate rolled J n, 
up 98.204 votes; the Republican 43,62 arisi 
the Progressive Party candidate 5,8 zens 
And yet Chicago and New Yoré aret to pl 
two large cities which | en me ing 
constantly referred to as centers @ and 
communist influence amon ‘egroes mon 
Where, then, is this vast « srning J defer 
of Negro following in res} > to an ‘rat 
assumed leadership of our Ne 
lation? I say that ther« 
turnout because no such foll z eve Hest 
existed except in the nag 
the defenders of the 


pokesmen for the Con 


WHY, THEN, all the shou 
communist influence amon; 
Why the blatant claims by 
for the Communist party, and why Ut 
hysterical charges by the defer 
an entrenched conservatism: 
lieve analysis of the claims and chat 
will show that they emanate mail Th 
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from either of these quarters.) The 
answer to the mystery reveals that 
there is no mystery at all. 

The Communist party seeks to estab- 
lish among Negroes and the rest of 
the world the illusion of an influence 
they actually never hope to attain. 
On the one hand, that illusion, if 
foisted upon the public, might tend to 
intimidate truly democratic Negro 
Jeadership in their opposition to the 
Communist party, for fear of losing 
their influence with their own racial 
group. And on the other hand, that 
illusion might persuade the unsuspect- 
ing among the general public that 
the Communist party is making prog- 
recruiting among the dis- 
world’s 


ress in 
advantaged of the 
power. Such an impression, skillfully 
established 


prophesies of the coming collapse of 


greatest 
would support communist 


capitalism, and would therefore obvi- 
sly strengthen the hand of Moscow 
in power politics the world over. 


Far-Fetched, some might say. Yes, 
possibly. But not if we keep in mind 
the close-knit relationships of commu- 
nist strategy in its various worldwide 
anti-communist 
reactionaries, they too are engaged in 
trying to fool the public by shouting 
‘ommunist” at every Negro spokes- 
men who protests against the injustices 
perpetrated upon his people, or -by 
exaggerating the extent of actual com- 
munist influence the Negro 
public. 


aspects. As for the 


among 


The press has recently been full of 
accounts of racial clashes in Washing- 
ton, St. Louis and Youngtown, Ohio, 
arising out of insistence of Negro citi- 
zens that they be given full access 
to public recreational facilities—swim- 
ming pools especially—which are built 
and maintained through taxpayers’ 
money. Here is a position which is 
lefensible in law as well as in demo- 
atic theory. There is no trace of com- 
munist ideology contained therein. Yet 
been freely made _ that 





have been created by 
t In Youngstown, a local 
nd some city authorities 





ivily advertised charges that 
leadership has sought to 
‘ploit the local swimming pool situ- 
ition for their own purposes. By im- 
plication, anti-communist Negroes are 
daubed with the red brush. According 
fo such practice, if communists were 
fo come into a city selling.Bibles, the 
Christian church would be suspected of 
inlining toward eommunism. 


These accusations play directly into 
the hands of Red leadership, here and 
‘nroughout the world. Defenders of 
the status quo may hope to intimidate 
putable Negro spokesmen, or may 
ek to discredit a justifiable protest 
*y affixing the red label. But actually 
fey are supportir y, the very position 
fat communists are hoping to estab- 
Consider, for instance, the hys- 
cal shouts and headlines that fol- 


ed Paul Robeson’s Paris address 
_ ¢ Communist-sponsored conference. 
‘hat furore would have been ludicrous 
lit had 


fad not been so tragic. 


msider this. One man, Paul Robe- 

expressing his personal opinion, 
tlessly predicted what 15,000,000 
“s0es in the United States, all dif- 
“nt individuals, would do in the 
«nt of war with the Soviet Union. 
“lS same man, just a year previously, 
tating the election of Henry 
a. With the overwhelming sup- 
., © that same Negro public. But 
Ud the American press refer to this 
Prophet's batting average before adver- 
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tising his current performance? No! 
The. press headlines stretched across 
the country. The radio blared in sub- 
urban homes and farm houses and city 
apartments. A nation-wide, nine-day 
sensation was manufactured. Promi- 
nent colored men and women were 
importuned by the white press to dis- 
avow the Robeson statement, and to 
assure white America that the tradi- 
tional loyalties of American Negroes 
would be continued, “world without 
end, Amen.” 


To the credit of our racial common- 
sense, most Negro spokesmen did not 
fall into the error of responding to 
such requests. For the most part they 
merely pointed to the record, and sug- 
gested that the record be brought into 
evidence. The reason for this kind of 
response by Negro spokesmen is clearly 
understandable. 


oe é 


a 

AUTHENTIC NEGRO LEADERS find 
themselves confronted by two enemies 
on opposite sides. One enemy is the 
communist who seeks to destroy the 
democratic ideal and practice which- 
constitute the Negro’s sole hope® of 
eventual victory in his fight for equal 
citizenship. The other enemy is that 
American racist who perverts and cor- 
rupts the democratic concept into a 
debased philosophy of life. In opposing 
the one, Negro leadership must- be 
careful not to give aid and comfort to 
the other. 


Those white leaders of stature who 
exert widespread influence in govern- 
ment, industry, business and _ politics, 
will be very badly advised if they seek 
to increase the difficulties of reputable 
Negro leadership as it stands precar- 
iously on defense against these two 
enemies. The American population will 
never accept or willingly endure any 
social philosophy or political practice 
that enforces upon persons, merely be- 
cause of their color, an inferior status 
Such ac- 
ceptance would be a betrayal of the 
Negro’s responsibility to build democ- 
racy in the country he has helped 
found, protect and support. 


in their citizen-community. 


As long as there is one Negro left 
who can be identified as such, and who 
is subjected to restrictions and abuses 
because of his race, that one Negro will 
continue courageously and stubbornly 
to resist racism in American life. In 
that resistance, the Negro has to choose 
between two allies—one honest and the 
other dishonest. The honest alliance is 
increasingly being established with 
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Americans who may be liberal or con- 
servative in their political affiliation, 
but who are agreed that race, color and 
creed must not be allowed to condition 
a person’s chances of happiness, health 
and success in the American com- 
munity. To seek to check this allian®e, 
or to disregard the principles upon 
which it is based, would be to en- 
courage Negro Americans to seek sup- 
port from other sources. Even under the 
best of conditions it is sometimes hard 
for the socalled “average” person of 
color to retain faith that in the pre- 
dictable future his racial disabilities will 
be removed. That such faith is gen- 
erally maintained is entirely due to the 
courageous and often self-sacrificing 
support which the Negro group has re- 
ceived from white Americans of demo- 
cratic conviction and liberal impulse. 


BUT WHEN THE KU KLUX KLAN 
in Alabama or Georgia or Florida in- 
dulges in floggings, lynching or other 
forms of intimidation of Negroes, and 
the Klan’s atrocities are tolerated with- 
out protest, or are even tacitly approved 
by representative leaders of their com- 
munities, the Negro is provided with 
an additional grievance and communist 
zeal for proselyting is corespondingly 
accelerated. When on the floor of 
Congress, duly elected representatives 
of the people express obscenely racist 
sentiments regarding the legitimate as- 
pirations ef Negro citizens, aid and 
comfort is given the communist cause. 


There are, it is true, only a small num- 
ber of Negroes who have joined or who 
sympathize with the Communist p2rty, 
but even that small number stand at 
as a testimonial to the recruiting - «ill 
of Communist leadership, but rather as 
a sign of our failure to make good on 
our democratic professions. The party 
has been clever at adopting, as if they 
were their very own, causes which any 
self-respecting Negro must necessarily 
support. Red spokesmen got their first 
soap-box position in Negro neighbor- 
hoods with the notorious Scottsboro 
case. Jimcrow practices by labor unions, 
denial of free employment opportunity 
by employers, racial segregation en- 
forced by law or by covenants or com- 
munity custom—these are situations 
which have nothing whatever to do 
with Marxism. But they serve the 
strategy of the Communist party. The 
obvious way to block such strategy is 
for the anti-communists to deprive our 
enemies of their propaganda weapon 
by moving with equal vigor and more 
honesty to eliminate these fester-spots 
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HENRY WINSTON 
Much Less Than a Tenth 


from our national life. The prescription 
is less worry about Robeson and more 


concern for Democracy. 


The House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities can make an unparal- 
Jeled contribution to such an effort 
by instituting and vigorously prosecut- 
ing an inquiry into the activities of such 
organizations as the Ku Klux Klan, 
and similar “black shirt” and “white 
sheet” groups wherever they may be 
found. Such efforts can reassure Negro 
leadership that while it is fighting 
against one enemy of this country, 
communism, our Government is help- 
ing to fight off the other, racism. Negro 
leadership in America needs no defense 
against the charge of being communist- 
led. There are, of course, some few ex- 
ceptions, in the case of the blind, the 
short-sighted and the careless. But any 
effort to indict a whole leadership group 
because of the attitudes of a few per- 
sons may easily lead to a revulsion of 
feeling among the Negro population 
which would be ideally suited to the 
purposes of the Communist patry. 


We in the Urban League movement 
have for years been fighting against 
communist objectives. Not by name- 
calling or empty baiting of the enemy, 
but rather through the simple device 
of seeking to make democratic ad- 
vances for our Negro population. We 
have never been afraid of communist 
infiltration, for there is no room for 
anti-democratic influences in a move- 
ment wholly and continuously engaged 
with the business of building democ- 
racy. As we lift employment barriers, 
one by one, and open the way to fuller 
employment of the skills of Negro 
workers; as we aid the racial group to 
secure better housing and a full share 
in use of public facilities—as we ac- 
complish gains in this direction, we are 
‘utting away the ground upon which 
the communists attempt to establish 
their position with Negroes. 


This country stands shamed before 
the world because our racial practices 
do not accord with our professions of 
democratic idealism. It is this stubborn 
straying from our national ideal that 
the Communist party has been able to 
use effectively thorughout the world. 
They have not forged the weapon they 
now use against us. We have placed it 
in their hands. It is still not too late to 
recover it. 
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Blanshard on Catholicism j 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC POWER. By Paul Blanshard. of hieratical intervention. Its cam- Toleration 
Beacon Press, Boston. 350 pp. $3.50. paign against Constitutional “separa- Catholic difinition, out of the questiq, 
tion of Church and State,” especially for if the Catholic religion by x 

Reviewed by RICHARD ARCHER in relation to public funds and paro- ought to be the “sole sovereign Ie 

F HIS CO-RELIGIONISTS in America, Catholic Count Alexis De chial education. The moral subordina- ligion,” all instruction is rightful} 

sol tion of medical practice to theological within its province. Blanshard rms 
QO Tocqueville wrote in 1835: doctrine, particularly as applied to for “a resistance movement design MM The Ci 
“ ... they constitute the most republican and the most demo- therapeutic abortion and birth-control. to prevent the hierarchy from impesiy [i a brill 
cratic class in the United States ...no class of men are more natur- Its “medieval” canons cn marriage, its social policies wnon our schock IME betray 
divorce and annulment. Its arbitrary hospitals, government and family  M& tremel 

ally disposed than the Catholics to transfer the doctrine of the ; 


censorship of the arts and sciences, the ganiZation,” wherein ‘the will to &@ 
equality of condition into the political world.” press and the film industry—a censor- fend American freedom 


. is thor 
Yet after hardly more than a hun- ' i ship which “cannot be considered in important than the 


method of resiz. 
dred year career-journalist Paul among the many U.S. denominations, isolation” inasmuch os % has Shea! ance.” But as contemporary pag 
: ; ‘ae ‘ paired the integrity of the media of experience has shown, method js jp 
Blanshard has published, first as a but nonetheless as one competitoz information serving non-Catholics as tegral to the ends of resistance 
well as Catholics.” And fimMally, its How to avoid the “Know-Nothing? 
notorious “neutrality” in respect to brand of repressive 
“hard-hitting” indictment of the Koman a qualitative difference whereby the modern dictatorships and democracy. “Frankly,” 


series of articles in the Nation, and among many. may not be prepared for 
now in exvanded book form, a bitter, author Blanshard’s sweeping charge of partisanshi 
says Blanshard, “I do no 
Catholic hicrarchy in America, charg- Roman church represents an alien- Its flirtations with fascisma and some- know,” and adds that he realizes th 
inspired, Italian-dominated ‘network what specious bandwagon campaign “the identfiication of honest criticism 
of ecclesiastical power that reaches to ~ against the only modern totalitarianism with religious bigotry is exactly what 
every corner of the world,” dominated that rivals its own. the Catholic 
“un-American” dogma and social poli- by 


ing it with being a vast political move- 
ment designed to impose its frankly hierarcl wants.” Fe 
an autocratic clergy and an “in- If there san be any major criti- takes comfért in the fact that Amer 
cies “upon cur schools, hospitals, gov- fallible’ temporal and spiritual leader, cism of Paul Blanshard’s book, it will icans did not cortinue to hate Eng 
ernment and family organization.” whose claim is dominion over all of not claim insufficient documentation lishmen after the Revolution—a pur 

ESE Ey ERE ae ee Christendom and whose long-range (documents, dates, publishers | and analogy, I think, sing e the situations 
program for the U.S. will only be Imprimaturs are generously provided), are qualitatively different. The efficay 
achieved with its establishment as a nor prejudicial or “stacked” language of opposing “Catholic Action” by a 
€atholic Republic” with he Roman (most of the occasianally emotive terms anti-Catholic action mevement ée 
religion the “sole religion of America.” of the Nation articles have been elimi- signed to elicit similar mass-respone 


less familiar with the suave homiletic 
technique of the Catholic Hour’s zealous 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, and many thou- 
sands unaccustomed to the sign of the _ nated in the Beacon Press edition), requires “more ccnsideration_ tha 
Imprimatur, have found solace in Trap- : : but rather that, in attacking hieratical Blanshard has given to it. 
pist Thomas Merton's exotic brand of MR. BLANSHARD MAKES CLEAR authority, social-reformer Blanshard How such a “resistance 
“peace of mind,” The Seven-Storied that his book is “not about the Catholic puts too much authority in the claims could be inspired save by a kind d 
Mountain. faith but about the cultural, political of the modern “welfare state,” as when anti-Catholic “hierarchy” is difficult 
On the negative side, perhaps most and economic policies of the rulers of he exalts “the people’s law” over and imagine. The threat of a new “Ame 
have some saewaren that the “Na- the Catholic Church,” and affirms that against traditional “moral law”’—an ican Protective Association” should & 
tional Office for Decent Literature” ‘the Catholic problem,” as he sees it, hypostatis that linked Lwther with weighed. In the meantime, resistant 
and the “Legion of Decency” intervene “is mot primarily 4 religious probicm,” Hitler! will probably continue to be—as @ 
7 necessity it has been for some time- 
picture worlds. Yet most Americans, To the American liberal’s reticence to THE STARTING GUN in “The on an ad hoc basis. Strengthening thé 


accustomed to regarding the Catholic peak about “another ma‘i’s religion,” 


as censors in the publishing and motion but an “institutional and political” one. * 


Catholic Plan for America” has been basis with new moral resources aii 
fired in the area of public education a rejuvenated political philosophy d 
vs. parochial instruction, and as Mr. democracy seems to be the next step 
Blanshard has been at pains to show, Liberal Americans need to think aga 
in Mexico, in Austria, in Spain, and on the nature of the individual ma 
Divinity School. Employing a‘“documentary approach,” preeminently in Quebec, the 
Mr. Blanshaid surveys the entire area often been decided there. 


church as perhaps the most ardent he replies that “silence .. . may mean 


acquiescence in second-rate medicine, 





\ inferior education and anti-democratic 
Richard Archer is at the Harvard government.” 


issue has his freedom and responsibilities, a 
the moral stature of his institutions, 


The Giant World of Kentucky 


HUNTER’S HORN. By Harriette Arnow. Macmillan. 508 pp. $3.50. King Devil, the big fox, will of course gether with a bond stronger than aif 


be compared with Melville’s Whale made by God or man, be it the lim 
Reviewed by ANATOLE SHUB and Walter van Tilburg Clark’s more between a man and his child or 4% 


gern PUBLISHING IS A BIG-CITY BUSINESS. most of the recent Cat. But Mrs. Arnow’s charac- wife or his land.” + 





ters are people, not personified ideas But symbolically enough, while Kins 
or schematized incohate forces; and Devil exerts much fascination, he ! 
urban publishers’ editors or else their formulized appraisal of what rather than working the reader up to hardly the entire book; — not 
ae —_— ss , ae, oe ‘ J g tet sale ‘ metaphysical white heat, Mrs. Arnow run, as one wag put it, on The 
the folks in the sticks will go for. On the one hand, you get novels simply talks about the fox with sebllety, by of the Kafka. It is the giant world 
suggestion and indirection. She be- Kentucky that matters, and the peo 
Nunneliy Bellew. Camberiand BMoun- comes most explicit when she tells of the Cumberland Mountains; # 
as a tain farmer and fox hunter, of his how Nunn “understood most clearly these have now earned a secure we 
“public service,” a genuflection before family and neighbors, of his daily iso- that the big red fox had to run—he beside the Mississippi River boale® 
the mythical goddess called Art and lation and his brushes with the Agri- had to chase him; and this being so, of Mark Twain and the Carolina tow™ 
the not-so-mythical bitch called social cultural Adjustment Administration, of he and the red beast were tied to- men of Thomas Wolfe. 
conscience. On the other side—‘“for his attempts at making moonshine and, 
the peasants,” if you will—you get a especially, of his nightly hunt of a big ° e 
few choice miracle stories. numerous red fox called King Devil. With the . _ ii , E 
literary extensions of “Life Can Be pristine serenity of Knut Hamsun’s SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANC 
Beautiful,” and the 1,001 rewrites of Growth of the Sgil, Mrs. Arnow tells WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
Moll Flanders; in other words, the pap Nunn’s story in the rhythmic and ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


ui ol samo ousing find wane otraes mets | $1.09 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR | 
Babbitts our writers have been influenced by 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
Now and then, though, we do get.a Melville and Dostoyevsky, Mrs. Arnow This deposit is {7 whenever a member withdraws. 
1 : ' : , an . : FULLY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 
sober novel which plagt both these represetits a step backward (or is it 


houses, and is drawn instead from the forward?), for she springs from Mark WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
Tich, cool springs of our own daily Twain and Tolstoy. In the whispering BRANCHES IN 227 EAST 84th STREET | NOW IN OUR 


novels you see around reflect either the personal’ tastes of bright 


fraught with anti-Semitism, psycho-analysis, Southern racism, class strug- 
Ble, and the neuro-muscular strains of 
hucksterism—all these given 





NEW YORK CITY 
lives, a novel written without pretense, silence of Harriette Arnow’s mountain 81 CITIES Telephone: REgent 4-2432 76th YEAR 


without despair. Hunter’s Horn is one nights, our urban hysterias seem al- Ask for booklet N. L.-62 
of these rare books. It is the story of most obscene. 
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Scribrer’s and Sons. 239 pages. 


Reviewed by EDWIN L. EZORSKY 


H™ IS AN ADOLESCENT novel exalting 


torment of poignant and personal conflict. “ 


cal lled : good 0 r c See 


ore m,’ 


jeen enthused over the “progressive” 
loyalist cause—and just as naturally, 
did nothing, but remained enthused. 

It is but one thread, however, in a 
Joseph’s coat of self-immolation, plaited 
with incisive needles by the author of 
TheCradle Must Fall. Mr. Seley evokes 
9 brilliant case-history, mocking and 
betraying the unwary Baxter with ex- 
emely flexible, ironic language. 


WHAT CRYSTALIZES is a Hamlet 
far gone in decay. He moves through 
, narrative balanced bridgewise upon 
twosavage episodes of drunkenness and 
exual debasement out of the many in 

s life and upon his betrayal of two 
women of the many who have loved 
him and been betrayed by him: and 
fescoed by long interim introspections 
fhis cravings for artistic greatness and 
dialogues with the kinetic European 
wlitieos and soldiers he admires and 
the traditionless Americans he scorns. 

Mr. Seley’s own stay in Mexico has 
len rewarding. Particularly com- 
vendable are his eye and ear for that 
wridescent milieu, for the Continental 
melange quartered there. 

Perhaps a third of the book is set in 
«ually vivid New Orleans. There, 
Baxter gains the height—the abyss, 
rather—of his demoralization, in a dal- 
liane with a little colored prostitute. 
liow fitting that the perversion into 
which he soothes her should be at onc 
whimsical, entirely mental, and thor- 
cughly cruel! 

The excellence of this unholy tale lies 
fits point-blank portrayal. Yet more 
s involved than intellectual tabloidism, 
lian @ mere cavern tour of one man’s 
Weaknesses. Obviously, Baxter is not 
mply oppressed by his weight of 
philosophy.” He is crushed by it. But 
itis the communal philosophy of a 
whole “sensitive,” modernity-ridden 
generation. 

One can foresee the popularity of this 
novel among many avant-garde youths, 
fain to be intrigued as much by 
Raxter’s “liberated” behaviour as by his 

editations. The 
ae there: the pervasive (pre-atomic) 

What’s-to-become-of-us morbidity un- 


necessary earmarks 


an any “scored by the proper quotations from 
he link Lio; the references to Rilke, Kafka, 
or hist ide; the Trotskyist conception of cur- 
tnt history; Baxter’s gift for clever- 
le Kins “Ue, sophisticated double-entendre; his 
, he #§“lLordination as Muse for all the “In- 
es MM 'ellectual Sailors of the Western (o1 
» Trak **8tern) World”—a role, incidentally, 
rorld d which is animated by examples of his 
- peopl ‘ork and so betrays any illusion that 
s; a might actually have that talent for 
e nicl “hich we could forgive him all else. 
poates#™ Baxter’s basic hendien 4p, one suspects, 
town # * Not at all his mental “burden.” It is, 
ier, the intrinsic disorder of that 
z len, a disorder so subtle and vast 
’ ait bogs his critics as well, for who 








mong them does not in some measure 
= : his complicated ideological heri- 
td That Baxter is an egotist without 
““ €gotist’s iron self-confidence should 
Puzzle no one, for his view of life forces 
‘back onto his own small resources 
netifies the bloodless 
Nor is his vein of political 
out of place. The hierarchies 
“very revolutionary movement since 


‘nN as it sa 
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*tesque egotists. 





the sheer shock and 
. If anything can be. 


.” Baxter Bernstein, smiling wryly, chides 
He has fled to Mexico City to write in 
to escape his country’ s (“Wall Street’s”) wars and resolve his 
own. But the veterans of Spain are everywhere. 


Baxter had naturally 





the Jacobins have swarmed with gro- 
Even his vagaries with 
women silhouette in part the growing 
sexual spinelessness of Baxter’s idols in 
life or between pages. 

3 as mt 


WE CANNOT ASSIGN all his falli- 


Lost Week-End of the Spirit 


BAXTER BERNSTEIN: A HERO OF SORTS. By Stephen Seley. Charles 
$3.00. 


bilities to his age, to its febrile, confused 
worship of the “scientific” gods who 
have expunged God, to the “radical” 
and “esthetic” postures which are its 
ethics. Other men, quite as acute and 
reflective, manage nevertheless to walk 
upright no matter how the winds blow. 
We cannot reject, as Baxter glibly does, 
the office of “childhood trauma” in his 
personal story, or whatever else it was 
that made him falter at every new gust. 

What Mr. Seley’s purpose was in 
writing this Lost Weekend of the spirit 
suggests an interesting problem. What 
he will think of it ten years from now 
is even more interesting. For every 
author learns something from his book, 
especially when the kinship between 
author and key character is so readily 


And some of the most 
fascinating sequels of all time have 
dealt with the slow emergence out of 
the Sea of Self of characters as articu- 
late, as potentially wise, as Baxter 
Bernstein. 

To be sure, Baxter does finally gesture 


predicable. 


at a more “normal” sort of orientation 
before he is lost sight of. But one 
quickly senses the pseudo-heroism of 
debility or a new restlessness. The 
tragedy is only borne elsewhere, pro- 
pelled by the same anxieties and 
viscious “reasons” that brought it to 
Mexico in the beginning. The turbu- 
lence and violence of his present his- 
tory generate the paradox of a pilgrim 
becalmed in a thick contemporary 
darkness without a glimmer of dawn. 








‘Legal’ Lawlessness 


SOVIET CIVIL LAW. 
School. Volume I 


By Vladimir Gsovski. 
Comparative Survey. 


University of Michigan Law 
909 pp. Price $10. 


Reviewed by MILTON R. KONVITZ 


AW SCHOOLS ARE BUSY turning out lawyers in the U.S.S.R.; the 
government printing presses work overtime turning out legal trea- 


tises. 


Official publications and speechmakers are trying to convince 


the Russian people and others that only in the “socialistic” state can “true” 


law express itself and flourish. 


Until recently we had no way to discover Ww hat Russian propagandists 


meant by “socialist” law. Now we have 
The Law of the Soviet State, attributed 
to Vyshinsky (see Mark Vishniak’s 
able review in The New Leader of 
January 8, 1949); many interesting ar- 
ticles by Professors Harold J. Berman 
of Harvard and John N. Hazard of 
Columbia; The Role of the Soviet Court 
(Public Affairs Press) by Golyakov, 
until several months ago Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the Soviet 
Union. The most important contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Soviet 
law is made, however, by the book 
under review. The author and the 
University of Michigan Law School 
deserve our thanks for the preparation 
and publication of this objective, 
scholarly and revealing study of “pri- 
vate” rights under the Soviet regime. 

The student who begins an investi- 
gation of Soviet law must first shed 
some important “bourgeois” notions. 
Americans claim to be living under a 
government of laws, not men. What 
does that mean? It means that both 
governor and governed are subject to 
law; that the law stands above the 
organs of government and the officials 
of the state. We believe that the gov- 
ernment of the United States has only 
the powers delegated to it by the U.S. 
Consitution, and that all other powers 
are reserved either to the states or to 
the people. The, people themselves are 
the source of the government’s powers, 
and the government must justify the 
exertion of power by pointing to a 
law which delegates that power to the 
government. If the government can- 
not point to such a law, it may not 
act. We assume, too, that laws are 
made in the interests of the people 
by the people or their freely elected 
representatives. 


2 xe Bg 


MARX, ENGELS AND~ LENIN at- 
tacked this view of the law as a vicious 
fraud. They maintained that a state 
cannot be neutral; that our state is a 
capitalist state owned and operated by 
the exploiters of the proletariat; that 
the capitalist dictatorship veils itself 
in legality, which is only a bourgeois 
hypocrisy; that law, as such, is an in+ 
strument of compulsion, which will 
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Milton R. Konvitz is a Cornell 
University professor, and author and 
editor of many books, 
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wither away after the proletariat and 
the Communist party gain power, just 
as the proletarian state will wither 
away. The orthodox Marxist attack 
was not only on capitalist law, but on 
law as such, just as the Marxist attack 
was not only on the capitalist state, 
but on the state as such. When the 
classless society will come into exist- 
ence, there will be no exploiters and 
exploited, and so no laws will be re- 
quired. 

Until 1936-1937 this Marxist view, 
this nihilist philosophy of the law, was 
the official Soviet position. Pashukanis 
was its official spokesman. But in 1937 
Pashukanis, misguided zealot, was re- 
moved from the law faculties which 
he graced, and since then his books 
have been banned and he has not 
been heard from. He was branded a 
Trotskyist counter - revolutionary. A 
new spirit began to make itself felt in 
Soviet halls of law. 

In effect, what the propagandists now 
said was this: “What’s all this talk 
about the state withering away, and 
with the state, the law? Don’t we all 
know that the great Stalin has said 
to us: ‘We are in favor of the state 
dying out, and at the same time we 
stand for the strengthening of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. ... The 
highest possible development of the 
power of the state, with the object of 
preparing the conditions for the dying- 
out of the state—that is the Marxist 


formpla. Is it contradictory? Yes. But 
this contradiction is a living thing, and 
completely reflects Marxist dialectics.’ 
Don’t we all know that Stalin has said: 
‘We need stability of laws now more 
than ever.’ Now that we have attained 
the glorious state of socialism, the 
world for the first time will know 
what law really means, for only under 
socialism can true law find a place for 
itself; only among us can it truly 
flourish. Americans are exploited by 
the capitalist monsters, and they call 
their exploitation law and _ legality. 
Among us no one is exploited; so- 
cialist justice and equality are law 
and legality.” 


* * * 


THIS IS THE NEW and present line. 
An attempt is being made to bring 
home to the individual citizen the 
meaning of the Stalin Plan by talk 
about the law: he is told that he en- 
joys rights of free contract, property, 

c.; that by a “free” contract he now 
can know how much labor is expected 
from him daily, how much he will get 
for his labor, what will happen to him 
if he should be tardy or absent. 

The books by Gsovski makes it pos- 
sible to discover the extent of com- 
munist hypocrisy and fraud in resort- 
ing to legal concepts and theories to 
make slavery more palatable. The old 
revolutionaries said that law is an 
opiate, like religion. Stalin now uses 
all sorts of opiates, among them law 
and religion. But the law and religion 
which Stalin feeds the Russian people, 
like the democracy which he has estab=- 
lished, have absolutely no resemblance 
to the articles we call by the same 
names in Western society. What we 
call criminality and lawlessness, Stalin 
calls law; what we call dictatorship 
and terror, he calls democracy. Only a 
person who wants to be fooled will 
fail to see Soviet “law” as an opiate 
of the masses. 





An organizer of Jewish resistance in Warsaw, and one of its few sur- 
vivors, tells of five years of epic heroism, pursuit, and miraculous escape. 


THE Stars Bear Witness 


BY BERNARD GOLDSTEIN 





has ever been written. . 


This is a terrific book. So far as I know nothing like it 
.. Don't start reading 
this book unless you have time to finish it. 


. Should prove a monument more enduring 
than bronze to human endurance, courage, 
and capacity for loyal fellowship.... 


War Eastman 


Worman Thomas 














Hit School Aid Editorial 


* From MATTHEW F. BLISS 


We Catholics 
the foisting upon us of the Barden bill 
was only the last 


know quite well that 


traw in a long list 
which finally led Car- 
dinal Spellman to speak out in protest 


of “incident 


It required a person of his rec- 


ognized prestige .. . to expose and 
to dramatize . . . the insidious sniping 


campaign which has been waged with 
increasing ferocity against the Catholic 
church 

Because we are a minority, we may 
lose this fight to obtain a little ele 
mentary justice for our children. Al- 
though 
some educator till look upon then 


parochial schools are legal 
with a jaundiced eye because they are 
| However,] althoug! 
we may lose the fight, we shall con 


nonconformist 
tinue to insist in a loud voice that 
separation of Church and State is not 
now and never has been a relevant 


issue in our rejection of legislation like 


the Barden bill It is easily demon 
Sstrable that Catholics pay their share 
for the general public education for 
all children, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike. They then dig down and pay 


for the construction and maintenance 
ochial ystem Ever 
now all we ask out of 


of their own p 


general taxation 


is a modest amount for transportation 
and fo healt ervice for those ot 
our children who attend = parochial 
school 

It i now ib lantl cle that the 
communist re triving vith might 
and main to force the thinking of those 
they dominate politicall nto a very 
old and thoroughly dis« lited pattern 
The fundamental the of ti patter: 
is that the State God. Has it ¢ me 
the attention of T) Ne Leade 
one of t most insidio nad efte 

eans for the accomplishment and ¢ 
olidation of th cle t by tl 
manipulation and the re entatior 
institutions of primary and cond 
education? 

We Cathol believe ri know i 
much of the world as our “omniscient” 
critics, and we do not mean to lay aside 


our religious and intellectual convic 
tions for the sake of a phoney 
front,” for 

tune and we 


united 
which they will call the 
shall pay the fiddler 
I had been in hopes that the editor 
of The New Leader would be less hasty 
themselves with those 
forces in our midst, which, in spite of 


in aligning 


some shallow pretense, so cordially dis- 
like us 


New York, N. Y. 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 

Cold Spring. N. Y.: 
Camp Eden, Sunday, August 21, 11 
a.m., “The New York Municipal Ele« 
tions and the S.D.F.” Speaker Nathan 


Symposium at 


‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
CLASSIFIED ADS are accepted for jobs 


wanted, special recordings; hotel accom 
modations; books to be bought or sold; 
apartments or rooms, and personals. — 
Rates: 50¢ per line; 20° discount on 
three insertions. Call SPring 7-8260 or 
write The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y 
EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 
WANTED—Socialists, Communists, Cap 
italists, Radicals, etc., to study Pro- 
gressive Humanology—the ONLY sci- 
ence which can emancipate humanity 
from wars, poverty, etc Organizing 
experience required. Quarter brings 
booklet (Refunded if dissatisfied.) 
D. Ornsteen, Box 531, Peoria, III. 


FOR SALE—20-foot shelf, 200 volumes. 
Among others: 5! volumes Harvard 
Classics, 25 volumes Funk & Wagnall 
Encyclopedia, 15 volumes Modern 
Eloquence Encyclopedia. A. Fisher, 
1991 Washington Ave. (Apt. 2-E), 
Bronx 57, N. Y. 








Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
view. This is your department — let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 














On this page we publish, in some 
cases in abbreviated form due to 
space limitations, a few typical Cath- 
olic comments on our editorial of 
July 30 discussing the Spellman- 
Roosevelt school aid controversy. On 
page eleven, adjoining, will be found 
a reply from The New Leader's editor. 
Dr. William E. Bohn. 
Xu r 





From REV. JOSEPH W. CONNORS 

Are you forgetting . . that the 
Supreme Court has very clearly stated 
that the use of public money for such 
auxiliary services as free text books 
and bus transportation, etc., is not in 
conflict with the Constitution? There 
is certainly no more reason for invok- 
ing the bogey of “Church and State 
Separation” than there would be in the 
case of military chaplains and the GI 
sill of Rights. From the Catholic side 


of this discussion, there never was 
even a remote reference to or request 
for general aid in behalf of Catholic 
chool 


Lakewood, N. J. 


From THOMAS J. CONNOR 
Your article in the issue of The Ne 
Leader on Roosevelt and 
Barden leads me to conclude that it 


Spellman, 


prepared during the recent heat 
ave Otherwise, how explain the 
ssurdity of your treatment of the con 
VE ind 1 e part larl 
Ly f one n cali it that in 
clusi ‘ rding the Barden bill 
I think, M Editor you owe 
sur Catholic readers an apology. They 


tainly deserve one 
And please, Mr. Editor, tell the lady 
libertarian to stick to her flowers, fot 
her comment like your 


editorial 
tink 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


From REV. CARL P. HENSLER 

Why editorialize about the Spellman- 
Roosevelt controversy until you learn 
just what the Cardinal really said? He 
did not demand federal aid for paro- 
chial scheols? 

Otherwise, you are doing a bang-up 
job. 
Glenshaw, Pa. 


Chanin, August Claessens, and others 
. +» New Jersey State outing, Sunday, 
October 9th, to Camp Solidarity, Lin- 
coln Park, N. J... . California: James 
Oneal, member of the N.E.C., in good 
health again. He has ben addressing 
meetings in Los Angeles recently. 
NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forums, Station 
WEVD, Tuesday, August 23. Topic 
Your Loyalty, and Who Will Investi- 
gate It Next?” Herbert M 
Levy, Staff Counsel, American Civil 
Liberties Union, Meyer Levenstein, 
City Chairman, S.D.F. Moderator, Al- 
gernon Lee City Convention to 
convene Monday and Tuesday, Sept 
12th-13th, at 7 East 15th St., New York 
City. ... Eugene V. Debs, B. C. Vla- 
deck and Furriers Branches, meet Mon- 
day, August 22, 8:30 p. m., at 7 East 
15th St., New York. Election of dele- 
gates to the City Convention. ... An- 
nual Eugene V. Debs Celebration, Sun- 
day, October 30, Hotel Henry Hudson 
Speakers: Max Zaritsky, Abraham Mil- 
ler, Israel Feinberg, Louis P. Goldberg, 
Frank Crosswaith, Louis Yagoda. : 
Upper West Side Branch meets Wed- 
nesday, August 24, 8:30, at Dr. H. 
Meshnun, 35 West 92nd St., New York. 


Speakers: 


From E. G. GALLAGHER 


Should not your editorial on the 
Barden bill have touched on some of 
these questions: 


If Federal monies, taken from every- 
one’s taxes, are to be spent to buy 
warm lunches or milk or health serv- 
ices for school children, why should 
one out of every ten of those children 
be denied his milk, his lunch, his inoc- 
ulation, simply because he was baptized 
Catholic? 


Where is the honesty in counting in 
parochial school children when a state 
applies for federal monies, then count- 
ing them out when that state dis- 
tributes those monies? 


Is even Cardinal Spellman, in his 
loudest moments (and he can get pretty 
loud, can’t he?) asking that federal 
monies—which somehow have come to 
be called your monies, not “ours”- 
be used to build, equip, maintain or 
staff the schools of his church? 

How has it happened that this Bar- 
den bill has become identified with 
education-free-from-church-control? 
honest debate on 
the question when even your own 
calm editorial was guilty of distortion? 


Can we expect 


the rest of us (sic) would be so 
victimized if compelled to support (sic 
chools which are, in fact, private and 
denominational, and to which we could 
ot possibly send our children, al- 
though we would be paying for their 


upkeep (sic and sic again).” 
Lancaster, Pa. 


From PATRICK F. SCANLAN 
Brooklyn Tablet 


On occasions in the past we have 
disagreed with your viewpoint or con- 
clusions, but we do not recall an in- 
stance in which you appeared unwill- 
ing to face facts objectively and with 
an unbiased mind. For this reason, we 
request you to read our position, and 
that of others, on the cause of the con- 
troversy, the Barden Bill. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From FREDRIC MITCHELL 

Basically different appraisals of the 
influence of the Catholic schools (nearly 
ninety per cent of all our private 
schools) . . . lie at the root of the cop. 
flict between those who support them 
and those who further the growth ang 
improvement of the public schools. 

The view of education of those who 
feel that it would be desirable for aj 
children to attend the public schools 
at least part of the time is not of neces. 
sity in conflict with the view that 
education should form children ae. 
cording to Christian tenets and to make 
them sturdy disciples and defenders of 
the church. Its proponents may feel 
that children should be permitted 
learn of God—but not at the cost of 
dividing tomorrow’s citizens from kin. 
dergarten through college by separate 
systems of education. These people are 
not simply anti-Catholic (for their at- 
titude must be shared to some extent 
by that half of the Catholic population 
who send their children to the public 
schools), nor are they motivated by an 
unreasoned fear of the Catholic church 
They are the people who regret that 
their children cannot attend with all 
children the released-time 
education classes of all denominations, 
because the Catholic church teaches, 
and other churches tacitly subscribe to 
he belief, that such a tice 
wrong. They are also the people who 
regret that their children cannot at- 
tend school equally with Negro chil- 
dren, as well as with Catholic children 


religious 


practice is 


everywhere in a democracy 

Unfortunately, a theological matter— 
man’s relation to God—is also invoked 
in the conflict, and likely to embitter it 
For despite the fact that the [Catholic] 
church arrogates this province to itself, 
a democratic philosophy of education 
cannot be deterred from holding that 
the young can no more be coerced 
decently in this matter than in others. 
The child in a democracy owned 
neither solely by the parents, nor the 
state, nor the church; he belongs to 
himself in his right (God-given, if you 
like) to evaluate, affirm, deny or !€- 
nore at maturity that which he can 
hardly do other than accept, when at- 
ceptance is coerced throughout his in- 
fancy and youth. 
New York, N. Y. 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢. Family size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


——— 
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HE NEW LEADER 


. 


to schools. The editors not 
the communications are a 
good temper 


on the other, 
We still regard Cardinal 
this incident has been ter 
participants there is no nee 
part ‘ 
Leader’s pc 


From The New 


move to furnish federal ai 


ed financial 
states are suffering—and | 


support. 


never had a greater flood of letters than 
on the issue of Catholics and federal aid 


and that the line-up of opinion 
does not follow denominational lines. 
Catholics were on one side and all Pretestants 
that would be bad. 


Mrs. Roosevelt as unfortunate. 


unpleasant result has bee 


educational system desperately needs this add- 
‘sal 
The 


HAS PROBABLY be used for it. It is natural to think that the 
Supreme Court will, in due course, extend the 
principle underlying its previous decision to 
e with pleasure that cover this provinion. 


lmost all written in . 


* 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN and most of our 
correspondents should not want any sort of 
government subsidy for their separate schools. 
With financial support goes control, and the 
very notion of religious schools under govern- 
ment control is ridiculous. In this situation, the 
schools will lose their reason for being. Such 
incidental services to pupils of parochial 
schools as bus transportation, lunches and, pos- 
sibly, some free books, are already furnished 
in some states and the way is being opened for 
the use of federal money to this end. That is, 
the Catholics are in the way of getting just 
what they say they want. But the bitter dis- 


If all 


Spellman’s letter to 
Since, happily, 
minated by the two 
d of dwelling upon it. 
int of view, its most 
n its effect on the 
d to the school. Our 


children in many 
1ave always suffered 


The Editor Replies 


olics as a separate group with interests different 
from those of other citizens, weakens the forces 
fighting for social improvement. 

% or * 

THERE IS EVIDENT in some of the letters 
we have received—from both Catholics and 
non-Catholics—an emotional intensity which is 
out of proportion to the issues involved. It is 
well for all of us to keep in mind that inter- 
denominational questions such as this one of 
aid to schools touch upon an ancient and tender 
nerve. The conflict between Catholics and non- 
Catholics has had a long and unfortunate his- 
tory. The quarrels of ancient days should not 
be revived. It is well to let the dead past bury 
its dead. From both Protestant and Catholic 
sources have come during recent weeks state- 
ments which obviously originated in subcon- 
scious motivations based on inherited attitudes 


—from lack of 


sood educational facilities. And 


cussion which has burst upon the country may, 


letter to Mrs. 


parochial schools. 


now—partly as a result of Cardinal Spellman’s 
Roosevelt—this matter may be 
shelved for the time being. 
The whole problem is on the way to a sat- 
isfactory compromise solution. 
Court has decided that there is nothing un- 
constitutional about the use of state funds for 
incidental services to children in private or 
The biil passed by the Sen- 
ate says that in states where provision for this 
sort of assistance is made, federal funds may 


olics. 


The Supreme 


for the present, postpone all sorts of assistance 
to all of our children—including those of Cath- 


This sort of sectarian bitterness is unfortu- 
nate at all times, but at the present juncture 
is particularly bad. Liberal political forces are 
at a crucial point. The social reforms and the 
civil rights program being championed by Pres- 
ident Truman depend largely upon the support 
of Catholics for success. 
vides progressive citizens, which sets off Cath- 


Anything which di- 


which have no relation to the plain issues in- 
volved in any proposed legislation. 
get ancient hates. The sky is not going to fall 
down if Michael O’Malley rides to a parochial 
school in a bus paid for by the US Government. 
And the world will not be shaken by an earth- 
quake because Congressman Barden thinks it 
is a bad idea. In the long run, justice is secured 
by free and open and factual discussion. Any- 
one who has a good case gains by presenting 
it in good humor and clean of inherited hate. 
















Let us for- 


W.E.B. 








CORINNE CALVET ADDED 
ATTRACTION AT 
PARAMOUNT THEATRE 
Corinne Calvet, the Pa- 
risienne who makes her American 
film debut in “Rope of Sand,” will 
be an added in person attraction 
the balance 
Paramount Theatre 
Miss Calvet will 
mal engagement 


exotic 


ot 


begin her per- 
stint Wednes- 





y when “Rope of Sand” starts 

third ‘week. The French stai 

l introduce several new songs 
a part of the in person show 
leaturing Tex Beneke and _ his 
orehestra and Vic Damoné. 

Paris born Miss Calvet starred 

several Frenx films before 

Ing to America two years ago 


ler Paramount 
s kept und@ 
astered the 
‘Rope of of 
man, 
Seductive Capeto 
The film set 
éction of South 
Burt Lancaster. 


ude Rains 


contract. She 
vraps until 
English 
she is the 
role 


San tf 
slaving the of 
in the 
Africa 
Paul 

Peter 


and Lorre. 


that film’s N.Y. 


engagement. 


she 
language. 
only 
a 
wn adventuress. 
diamond mine 
co-stars 


Henreid, 





CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
we RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


ion th 


LELAND way WARO & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY —_EZIO 
MARTIN - PINZA 


in A New Musicol Ploy 


outh Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
twice by OSCAR a RENE TEM 2nd 


CSAR HAMMERSTEIN N m4 & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Mapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Friaa Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC" 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 


F haestic THEA., 44th St. W. of B’way 
ditioned, Mat. Wed. and Sat 
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| PARAMOUNT HOLDS OVER 
| STAGE-SCREEN SHOW | 


Playing to an average of 19,500! the 





Subscribe to 
The New Leader 


persons daily, “Rope of Sand,” 
which starts a third week at the 


New York Paramount, is topping 


Theatre. 


NEWS AND NOTES OF BROADWAY 





, ABBOTT AND COSTELLO AT, 
| BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT | 


Comedy, dished out by some of 
screen’s ace comics, is the} 
fare at the Brooklyn Paramount! 
Abbott and Costello take | 
over for the first half of the pro-} 
gram in their newest zany, “Africa 


any attraction at that theatre} Screams.’ The second feature is| 
since “Blue Skies” did a nine-| one of the film’s greatest contri- |} 
week: otand’ there iaic ia 10ek —— to laughter, Harold Lloy d| 
The Hal Wallis production, co- “Movie Crazy.’ 

a er , gf hemor ing with Bud Abbott and 
starring Burt Lancaster, Paul! Loy Costello in “Africa Screams” | 


Henreid, Claude Rains, Peter) are Clyde Beatty, famed lion 
Lorre and Corinne Calvet, is run-| tamer and circus star; Frank 
ning ahead of “Sorrowful Jones,” Buck, noted big game mannan 
é zs pate Max Baer, former world heavy- 

“A Foreign Affair” and “Sorry,| we ight champion, and his brother, 
Wrong Number,” top draw box-| Buddy Baer; Hillary Brooks as 
office attractions of the past two! the leading lady, and Joe Besser 
wears: and Shemp Howard, comedians. | 
Oe ees Despite the fact that Harold} 
To accommodate the capacity Lloyd has been off the screen for | 
crowds the Paramount for the| many years, his “Movie Crazy” | 
third week will continue its) has been welcomed back enthu-| 
policy of five deluxe stage and| Siastically by audiences all over 
screen shows daily starting at 9 the country. | 
a. m., in addition to a_ special ROXY HOLDS SHOW | 
midnight showing of the feature. | The new triple-entertainment 
Tex Beneke and his orchestra and} program at the Roxy Theatre| 
Vic Damone head the in person} with “Slattery’s Hurricane,” star- | 
show, which features Glenn! ring Richard. Widmark, Linda} 
Douglas. Mary Mavo. Buddy Yea- Darnell and Veronica Lake on} 
Re , . : the screen, the new variety revue 
ger, Bob Mitchell, the Moonlight} 4, the wonder stage starring Sid 
Serenaders, Jack Sperling, Cy} Caesar and Evelyn Knight, and 
Reeves and Rudy C ardenas. jthe ice-travaganza set against 
-- — excerpts from Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
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B’ klyn. & Dekalb 


ABBOTT and 
COSTELLOin 


9 ARICA. 


Co-feature 


HAROLD LLOYD 


is back 
woniGeT 
sHow 
yowcel 













MOVIE CRAZY 





| mantic 


will remain for a second week. 
“Slattery’s Hurricane,” new 20th 
Century-Fox action-drama of the 
intrepid Navy pilots who chart 
the deadly hurricanes, was filmed | 


on actual location in Florida dur- | 


ing hurricane season and brings 
the action-packed story to the} 
screen. Richard Widmark as aj} 


Navy pilot who faces death in the} 


line of duty. Linda Darnell and 
Veronica Lake complete the ro- 
triangle, with 


Also featured are 
Walter Kingsford, Stanley Wax- 
man, Raymond Greenleaf, Joseph 
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LANCASTER: HENREID RAINS 


ond introduci 
Tor PM. ~ 


LORRE: CORINNE cALVET 
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| Paramount 


John Rus-|} 
sell heading. the supporting cast. | 
Gary Merrill, | 


in the group. 


a TUL TALIS Predacton Storing © 


eh 


de Santis and Morris Ankrum. 
Andre de Toth 


the screenplay by Herman Wouk 
and Richard Murphy, based on a 
story by Mr. Wouk. 
| JONAS ARNOLD 
IN NEW POST 

Jonas Arnold has been named | 
advertising manager of Eagle 


Leon Brandt, national director 
of advertising, publicity and ex- 
| ploitation. Arnold resigned from 


in 1947 to 
director of national exploitation 
for the 1947 
the National Infantile 
Fund, and following 
of this campaign came 
Lion. 


Paralysis 


CONTEST OPENS AT 
RIVOLI THEATRE 

The Rivoli’s annual 
Your Stars” contest for 
now under way, 
graphs of 50 of Hollywood’s top| 
screen personalities on display in 
the theatre’s mezzanine. 
pation is open to all patrons of 
the Rivoli, where the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox production of Clare 
Booth Luce’s “Come to the Stable” 
is now in the second week of an 
extended engagement, 
able prizes will be awarded to 
those scoring the highest totals of | 
correct identifications. 

At the request of on 
| Salmon, the Rivoli’s managing 
director, the 50 stars and featured 
players had special photographs 
made of themselves in  non- 
typical poses. While none of them 
wore disguises, they are not their 
ju ually recognizable selves. 


1949 


is 


whether Loretta Young and Ce- 
leste Holm, the stars of 
the Stable,” are in the 

gallery. He admits, however, 
many favorites who have 


photo | 
that | 


“Know 


| 


directed and} 
William Perlberg produced from} p= 


| : 


Lion Films, it was announced by | ! 


become | 
March of Dimes of | 


conclusion | 
to Eagle | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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with the photo- | & 


Partici- ; F 


and valu-| 


gon refuses to comment on| Pepita Marco appears inS.Hurok’s 


“Come to} 


ap- | 


| peared on the Rivoli’s screen are} 
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Spanish Dancer 
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Was snd 


“Cabalgata” at the Broadway 
Theatre. 



























THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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Small Consolation 


may be derived from the outcome of the Ger- 
man election We suppose it is some kind ot 
tribute that 80 per cent of the 30,000,000 eligible 
West Germans were alert enough to vote in a 
overnment of their own, after living in the 
political wilderness for sixteen years, Too, the 
astounding defeat administered to the Commu- 
nists reveals that when Soviet bayonets are not 
pointed at their backs Europeans don’t readily 
fall for Stalinist “people’s democracy.” But the 
fierce nationalistic outbursts which character- 
ized the campaigning of all parties, and the 
resultant overwhelming victory of the Right, 
makes one wonder how much Germans have 
really learned since 1933. The Rightists, which 
include many neo-Nazi element together 
polled about sixty per cent of the total vote 
won 250 or more Bundestag seats (out of about 
425), and will therefore run West Germany 
along strictly conservative if not reactionary 
lines. Curiously and tragically, this result was 
presaged only a few days before the voting by 
a flareup of anti-Semitism in Munich, birth- 
place of Nazism. Thus, 


For the Jews 


the elections may mean the return of a night- 
mare they once thought had been exorcised by 
Allied arms but which is being reincarnated un- 
der those same arms. We commend High Com- 
missioner John J. McCloy for warning that his 
administration would not forget Dachau and 
Buchenwald; we await some action from him, 
and not the kind which once lay in store 


For Wahrhaftig 


—the anti-communist American Military Gov- 
ernment political analyst who was summarily 
dismissed on false charges of sympathy with 
communism, and who has just been cleared by 
the Army. It required the loss of many months 
—and Wahrhaftig’s value to our cause—before 
his “clearance” (always a doubtful honor to 
carry about) was finally obtained. Does this, 
too, point up the trend noted above? And what 
about charges of the return to economic power 
of the old cartels? No, the present picture of 
Germany offers no consolation for Jews, lib- 
erals, democrats, 


Or for Social Democrats 


who thought they could belabor the nationalist 
horse harder than the Rightists. The SDP lost 
roughly five per cent of its former strength, and 
incalculable prestige, because it tried to outdo 
the chauvinists. If Germany’s fate still rests 
with Social Democracy, the latter had better 
orient itself toward the future rather than the 
past. 
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— Where the News Ends 


The German NEP 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





FRANKFURT. the Germany I knew in 1946 and the Ger 


ANDERING ABOUT THE STREETS of of 1949, is the difference between a county 
this old capital of the Holy Roman Em- where most of the people were hungry 


pire, breathing air laden with dust from peer Maan malt-starved and . 
a thousand ruins, looking at well-stacked shop _— byonk ob ti there - little Sign q 
windows and at the many little booths that et a yp act ot renter. hee official 
have sprung up as if by magic since the cur- 1.800 . | ” nerrag eo raerie cnet rose ft 
rency reform, I felt a curious this-is-where-I- : calories to 2,500 calories during the pat 

i : twelve months. 

came-in sensation. I remembered my first im- : ' 
pression of Moscow in 1922, And when food is freely sold, it is safeg 
when the NEP. or New Eco- assume that people get a more attractive gl 
varied diet than when they are restricted § 
meager ration, with bread and potatoes ag 
staple items. German foreign trade in 1946 wy 
almost non-existent; now exports have Passed 
a billion dollars a year. Imports are my 
higher, because during the fiscal year 194M 
(July 1-June 31) the Army spent $680 millig 
in Germany and ECA appropriated an 
tional $514 million. 


nomic Policy, had replaced 
war communism. 

Germany today is as dif- 
ferent from the Germany of 
1946 as Russia under the 
NEP was different from Rus- 
sia under war communism. 
The reasons for these social 
changes in the two countries 
are different. Russia had suf- True, exports of a billion dollars a year 
fered not from foreign war and occupation, but quite inadequate for a country of West @ 
from revolution and civil war. Russian cities many’s population and highly urbanized ch 
had not been bombed. But they had deterio- acter. This figure should be trebled befon 
rated so badly during the years of war com- Germany can hope to maintain a fair standan 
munism that an enormous amount of patching, of living without American aid. But thei 
just what one finds in Germany today, was creased exchange which has accrued. from 
necessarv more than twenty trade agreements is already 
; yielding fruit, literally and figuratively. Ger 
mans can now enjoy Italian lemons and -Duteh 
tomatoes. 








Another common feature of Russia and Ger- 
many is the number of people who have fled 
their homes and are camping out in crowded 
quarters, with much of their baggage still Along with the improvement in living ¢m 
packed away in trunks and suitcases. And in ditions (improvement, to be sure, that started 
the German, as in the Russian NEP period, from an incredibly low level) there has-beal 
one finds a good deal of crass inequality. The some progress in restoring self-governmen 
very few Germans who have plenty of “D German officials now have more voice in mh 
Marks’”-—the new currency—in their pockets, me trade agreements; German business 
can sign contracts for export and import dé 
with less supervision. There is little interfé 
ence with the newspapers, at least in the A 
ican Zone; and radio broadcasting is bel 
turned back to German hands. 


can eat as well as they did before the war, and 
enjoy all the butter and whipped cream they 
want. Side by side with expensive restaurants 
and shops, there is a great deal of stark, grim 
poverty, especially among Germans whose 
homes have been completely bombed out and wt x , 
among the many millions of refugees from the A NATIONAL GOVERNMENT for West 
eastern provinces of Germany, the Sudetenland Germany will come into existence this fall 
and southeastern Europe. It is true that the Occupation Statute reserve 

Every intelligent German with whom one rights of interference in a formidably wide 
talks places the refugees and the housing range of subjects. But there seems to be 
shortage first among the country’s unsolved and reasonable prospect that these powers will 0 
almost insoluble social problems. used sparingly. 

One senses changes in the German attitud 
toward the occupation powers. The Sovit 
Union has clearly lost ground. Three years agf 
the contrast in living conditions between 4 
Soviet and western zones was not as sharp 
it now is. Some Germans were inclined to let 
a hopeful and credulous ear to rumors ft 
Russia would give back the German eastéf 
provinces. Today one hears little of this t 


ve 


ALL THESE DIFFICULTIES should not ob- 
scure the fact that the stubborn German Ca- 
pacity for hard work and the national will to 
live, assisted by some helping hands from out- 
side, have wrought an impressive improvement 
during the last year. The difference between 





While the constant stream of refugees from 
LOVE STORY Soviet to the western zones aggravates a dé 
. perate housing situation, it offers elog 

A graduating class of Hungarian army proof that Western Germany has surpassed the 
political officers was told last night that the Soviet Zone in economic wellbeing. 

— the Soviet occupation authorities have 
ceas ; P 
Soviet Union and Marshal Stalin with “un- man tga: hag h a geass cape 
alterable bonds of love.”—News item. population in western Berlin have probably 
convinced Russia that it cannot hope to com 
One further word, you men at arms a united Germany. 

The British, whose discipline was sometime 
favorably contrasted with the American Of 
To take along, with good luck charms, Germans in 1946, have now become inte 

Upon your graduation: unpopular because of their insistence on 
mantling of factories. This is the most em 
The bends of Stalin's love. you'll find. tional issue and the bitterest grievance of 


Germans against the western powers at 
If you should closely check, present time. 


officers must link Hungary’s army to the 


Of every orbit nation, 


Are inescapably entwined, Barring a terrific economic setback, Westem® 
Noose-like, around your neck. Germany is lost to the East. It can only 

: won for the West if and when it is adml 

—Richard Armour. to the European community on a basis of 








political and economic equality. 
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